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CHAPTER I. 

[HE fire shone brightly on the faces of 
mother and daughter, as they sat 
together waiting for the evening meal ; 
Mary's head rested against the arm of 
her mother's old oak chair, and the tatter's hand 
was laid caressingly on the thick brown hair which 
fell in rich profusion to the young girl's waist. 
Outside, the snow was falling, or rather blowing in 
damp gusts across the country, and the whistling 
of the wind and creaking of the windows made 
still more pleasant the cheery cosiness of the bright 
little room : not, indeed, that it was by any means 
an apartment which we would now-a-days call 
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comfortable, but it would almost be thought luxu- 
rious for the miserable state of Ireland at the time 
of this story. There was a third occupant of the 
room in the person of ** Beanshee," a magnificent 
Irish wolf-dog, who, stretched along the hearth, 
with his nose on Mary's foot, was enjoying a 
comfortable nap. 

" It will not be a green Christmas, at any rate," 
observed Mrs. O'Connor; ''Christ's Mass," she 
added, sadly enough ; *' it's a long time now since 
that word had its true meaning for us." 

" Yes, mother ; I wonder will I ever make my 
First Communion ; I am sixteen now, and it seems 
just as far away as ever." 

'* My darling," her mother answered, '' it cannot 
be so very far o£f now. Roderic's studies must be 
nearly finished by this time; and once he is ordained, 
it will not be easy to keep him from the people and 
from us ; and then, Mary," she added, while her 
colour deepened and her eye grew brighter, "we 
will have a special joy, not granted to all : it will be 
at the risk of our lives we will offer Him a resting- 
place in oar hearts." 
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Mary sighed, and a pretty, wistful expression 
crept over the young face and into the sweet brown 
eyes, which were looking so thoughtfully at the fire. 
'* It must be vexy nice to make one's First Com- 
munion," she said, at last '' How did you feel 
when you made yours, mother ? " 

'' I felt that I loved Him, and that He loved me 
infinitely more," Mrs. O'Connor simply replied ; 
and then mother and daughter were silent for 
awhile, 'each reflecting on that immense, ineffabloi 
last effort of divine love ; while as they pondered, 
deeper and deeper grew their longing, till all their 
thoughts resolved themselves into, and might be 
best expressed by the one word, *' come." It was 
not unheard by that loving Heart of Him who seems 
to please Himself by first exciting the desires of 
his creatures, and then by filling and overflowing 
them with a happiness infinitely surpassing their 
expectations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RS. O'Connor and her husband had lived 
many years in Spain; but the health of 
the latter beginning to fail, a yearning 
to see once more the green hills of his country 
took possession of him; mingled it was, too, 
with an anxiety characteristic of our race — ^to 
be buried in the grave of his forefathers ; — and so he 
set his heart upon returning to old Ireland. As 
the physicians hoped beneficial results from the 
effects of his native air, Mrs. O'Connor consented 
to the plan, the more willingly as she hoped to 
enjoy in Ireland, as fully as in Spain, all the consola- 
tions of religion: for the only brother of Mr. 
O'Connor was a priest, who lived among the people 
on a small portion of the family estate, of which 
by some extraordinary ** neglect" on the part of 
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Government he had been allowed to remain pos- 
sessor. It is needless to say that they did not know 
he was a priest, or they would have made short 
work of himself first and the land afterwards. And 
to this brother's house they were now to betake 
themselves. 

Accordingly, they set out, Mr. O'Connor, his 
wife, and three children — Roderic, John, and Mary, 
who was scarcely a year old ; they were accompanied 
by ''Beanshee," who had been smuggled out to 
Spain by a soldier who had selected that country 
for his home after the treaty of Limerick, and by 
him had been presented to Mr. O'Connor; and 
" Beanshee" was now the inseparable playmate and 
companion of the two boys. 

They came through London ; there was an 
unusual crowd at the wharf when they landed. The 
two boys were delighted with the novelty, and 
amused with the strange scene round them, upon 
which John's attention became so entirely fastened, 
that he gradually was separated from his friends, and 
wandering away, looking first at one thing, then 
another, was soon lost in the crowd. Poor Mrs. 



O'Connor, with an invalid husband and an infant 
daughter to mind, bewildered with the noise, and 
vainly trying to get herself, her party, and her 
luggage safe out of the bustle, did not miss her 
son for some minutes^ and he was then nowhere to 
be seen. They sought for him in vain ; the din and 
confusion round them, coupled with the disinclina- 
tion of the good English people to give any assist- 
ance to papists and foreigners, rendered all their 
efforts unavailing. Day after day they renewed 
the search with the like ill-success, and at last were 
forced to conclude that the child must have been 
pushed from the wharf into the water. This con- 
jecture seemed the more probable as ** Beanshee,'* 
who had been held in leash by Roderick when his 
brother disappeared, would, the parents felt sure, 
have certainly found him when set upon his track, 
if water had not intervened to throw him off the 
scent. 

Crushed and nearly broken-hearted they pursued 
their way to Ireland; but whatever good effects 
might have accrued to Mr. O'Connor from the joy 
of seeing himself once more at home, and again 
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nnited to the brother from whom he had been so 
long separated, they were completely neutralised by 
this dreadful shock. He sank rapidly, and breathed 
his last a few months after their arrival. 

Amid so many sorrows, Mrs. O'Connor had yet 
one immense consolation : living in the house of a 
priest, with our Lord Himself in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment often concealed under the same roof, she 
enjoyed to the full for some years all the help and 
comforts holy Church affords. But of even this 
God saw fit to deprive her after a few years. Father 
John was called, one wet and stormy night, to a 
poor peasant who was dying away in the mountains. 
He arrived at the miserable hut in which his peni- 
tent lived, soaked through and through with the 
pouring rain. After administering the last sacra- 
ments he returned, of course, still in his wet clothes, 
and found another pressing call waiting for him. 
Without a moment's delay he set off with the 
messenger, and was barely in time, for the sufferer 
expired ten minutes after his arrival. But Father 
John caught a cold, accompanied by a fever, which 
brought him to his grave in little less than a week. 
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having, like thousands of the Irish priests, given 
** his life for his sheep." 

And now in earnest there was little light in Mrs. 
O'Connor's life. Only a Catholic, a practical 
Catholic, one accustomed to seek help and guid- 
ance and strength in the sacraments of the Church, 
could understand the depth of her bereavement, 
when, by this last blow, she saw herself deprived of 
those blessings which had been her stay in every 
sorrow and in every trial. 

But she took up her cross bravely and cheerfully ; 
from her heart she exclaimed : ** Not my will but 
thine be done," and then set herself to aid and 
succour the poor suffering people round her. She 
made it her practice each morning to recall to her 
mind some part of the life of our Blessed Lady, with 
some one of those virtues with which that life was 
so marvellous an example. More did she love to 
ponder on the sweetness and patience of the gentle 
young Mother of Nazareth, and of the many occa- 
sions for the exercises of these virtues from the rude 
villagers who surrounded her. Then often in the 
day she would recall thd picture of the morning. 
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exciting in herself the desire, and renewing again 
the resolution, to try and do likewise ; this was 
followed by a short prayer for help, and the result 
was that Mrs. O'Connor thus acquired a sweetness 
and evenness of temper that scarcely ever appeared 
ruffled. 

This devotion to our Blessed Lady she endea- 
voured, and successfully, to instil into the hearts of 
her children. Roderic's love for our Heavenly 
Mother was deep and fervent. He carried it into 
every act of his life. Ardent, daring, impetuous, 
but withal loving and generous, getting into 
scrapes perpetually, and as quickly stung with 
remorse and melting into tears of repentance at 
a word or look of reproach from his mother ; he 
often wanted help, and to Mary he went to get it ; 
to find something he had lost, to get better if he 
was sick, to learn a hard lesson, to jump a ditch, 
the first thing to be done was to invoke her assist- 
ance with a Hail Mary. Our gracious Queen did 
not leave his faith and love unrewarded : as he grew, 
his piety and devotion grew deeper still ; and assist- 
ing once far away in the woods at Mass, with his 
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mother kneeling close to the altar, the boy made a 
resolution to devote his life to the giving to the 
people round his home these consolations he was 
then himself enjoying. A few days later he gravely 
and firmly told his mother that he had made up his 
mind to be a priest. It was equivalent to saying, 
"I'll be a martyr;" and Mrs. O'Connor knew it 
well. She saw all the difficulties, all the dangers to 
his life which such a choice foreshadowed, and 
nearer still, the long years of separation which must 
intervene while he studied abroad for his ordina- 
tion, years during which she could seldom, if ever, 
even hear from him. Yet the Irish mother's heart 
never faltered, nay, it even throbbed with gratitude 
to Grod for the high and holy call He had given 
to her son; and though her eyes were dim 
with tears, there was almost a ring of exulta- 
tion in her voice as she blessed and bade him 
God speed. 

A few months later he set out for Spain, to be a 
soldier (of Christ). It is needless to say the English 
Government freely allowed Irishmen to serve abroad 
in foreign armies, and considered that the more of 



them they got rid of in that v/ay the better, till 
thej learned a bitter lesson at Fontenoy. 

Roderick had now been gone a good many years, 
and, as we said in the first chapter, his mother was 
beginning to hope for his immediate retam. 
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CHAPTER III. 

|H£ treaty of Limerick had been signed bj 
two parties, and had been broken by one 
of the two "ere the ink wherewith 'twas 
writ could dry," and every other measure necessary 
for the " pacification " of Ireland had been taken, 
and now nothing more was needed than persever- 
ance in the said measures to make the country 
everything that could be desired by its rulers. 
About six miles from Mrs. O'Connor's dwelling 
was a seaport town, and in this town was a garrison 
(placed there for "pacifying" purposes, priest- 
hunting, &c. &c.), from which, on the evening this 
story opens, there issued two men. One was tall, 
and closely wrapped in a large black cloak, the 
other was a countryman in a frieze cocamop and 
old battered hat, some rough tufts of gray hair 
thrusting themselves out through a long division 
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between the rim and the crown, as if they wanted 
to have a look at the weather. Their owner carried 
a pair of saddle-bags, and seemed to be in anything 
but good humour, muttering now and then to him- 
self, yet so as not to be heard by his companion, 
" I couldn't have betther luck for goin' near their 
dirty barracks at all. It's a purty job I have before 
me, sure enough." 

Here two things are to be premised : First, though 
the story is of an old-fashioned time, it will 
not be told in old-fashioned language, as any such 
attempt would certainly end in failure. Secondly, 
although quite well aware that few, if any, of the 
people spoke " the brogue *' at the time (for the very 
excellent reason that they all expressed themselves 
in their own native language), still it will be used, as 
we feel sure that whenever they did speak English 
the natural result was ''the brogue," a name we often 
think must have been given it, for the reason that the 
attempts of our countrymen to express their graceful, 
wild, poetic thoughts in the clumsy language of their 
conquerers, so closely resemble the sort of move- 
ments one might expect if a graceful, fi;^e-limbed 
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child were forced to walk, or worse still, try to ran 
in the brogues of a chub-footed man. 

Our two travellers proceeded in silence for about 
a quarter of a mile, struggling manfully against the 
snow that almost blinded them. At last, after some 
more mutterings and grumblings, which seemed 
to be unnoticed by his companion, the countryman 
came to a stand, and exclaimed : 

<< 'Deed, sir, it's a grate dale betther for you to go 
back to the barracks for to-night, we ha' five or six 
miles to go yet, and it'll be dhreadful for you to 
walk that far through the snow, so it will." 

" I want to get there to-night, my man," was the 
answer, ''and I think the wind is beginning to 
change. We may as well push on as quickly as we 
can." 

'' It's a great wondher 'twasn't a kick or a curse 
he gev me," was the muttered commentary, as, very 
unwillingly, the guide resumed his march. As the 
other had said, the wind was beginning to change, 
the snow fell more lightly, and at length ceased 
entirely. The heavy sky broke up into clouds, 
which whirled about and chased each other, got 
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tangled together and came to pieces, and let a little 
bit of the moon peep out to light them on their 
way. 

They went on in silence for more than an hour, 
when the countryman, whose reluctance seemed to 
increase with every step he took, halted a second 
time, and, pointing to a light at some distance off, 
said : 

'< Lookat, yer honour, that's my house there." 

" Well ?" was the laconic reply. 

''Oh, nothin' sir; ony I was thinkin* iv you'd 
come over to it you'd have a good fire for wan thing, 
and we'd giv you the besht we have, and you could 
sthop there for the night, an' " 

*' But, my good fellow," interrupted his compa- 
nion, ** I think I told you an hour ago that I was 
very anxious to get to Mrs. O'Connor's to-night. 
It's not likely, now we are so much nearer to our 
journey's end, that I'll stay with you." 

** Oh, sure, no, sir," said the guide, getting 
bolder, as the * kick or the curse ' did not appear to 
be forthcoming, ** sure no. But, you see, maybe, 
it's little welcim the misthress 'ud have for a 
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sthranger at this hour o' the nighty and I'd be long 
sorry to do anythin' that 'ud be displeasin' to her." 

** You like her, then ?" demanded the man in the 
cloak. 

" 'Tis I that has the good rayson, sir^ an' every 
man in the village as well as me. She's like the 
light o' heaven to every wan that's sick and sore 
and sorrowful. It's no lie to say, it's we'd be badly 
off in earnest without the missus and Miss Mary, 
God bless the both of them." 

*' Well, push on, at any rate, my man, and make 
your mind easy ; Mrs. O'Connor will be glad to see 
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" I'm not so sure o' that, sir, axin' your pardon ; 
I'm not so sure o' that ; an', as I sed before, I'd not 
like to vex her, an' I won'^ naythur, what's more," 
he exclaimed, striking his stick on the ground, and 
looking half-fearfully, half-boldly at his fellow-tra- 
veller, whose face he could scarcely see, as his hat 
was pulled far down on his forehead. There was a 
few seconds' pause. The Irishman appeared de- 
termined not to move an inch till he was better 
satisfied as to his companion's intentions. At 
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length the latter opened his cloaki and unbuttoning 
the coat which he wore underneath, turned round, and 
displayed to the eyes of his astonished guide a brass 
crucifix hanging on his breast. In an instant off went 
the other's hat, and he was on his knees in the snow, 
gazinginasort of ecstasy at the symbol of redemption* 

^' Thanks be to the grate God Almighty," he ex- 
claimed, as soon as he could speak, while the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, ''many and many is the 
long day since I seen a sight of that. Oh I my sweet 
Jesus, that was nailed to the cross for me, have 
mercy on me. I ax your honour's pardon ; and sure 
you am't vexed with me for anythin' I said, sir ?" 

** Not a bit," replied the young man, pushing up his 
hat, and smiling as he spoke. ' ' But now, Thady, don't 
you think Mrs. 0* Connor will have welcome /or me, and 
will you show me the way to my mother's house ?" 

'* Orah ! it's Masther Roderic himsel', I declare if 
it isn't," exclaimed poor Thady. " An' wasn't I the 
big fool not to know him. How is every bit of you, 
sir ? and a hundred thousand welcomes. But that's 
thrue, sir/' sinking his voice to a whisper, ''aren't 
you prieshted now ?" 
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'' YeS| thank God/' replied Roderic, and laying 
his hand on Thad/s head ; ** you will like to get my 
blessing, I think." 

Thady remained motionless while the young priest 
pronounced it, then started up, clapping down his 
hat on the tufts of gray hair, which had sprung up 
erect and joyous on being liberated from imprison- 
ment, and which struggled to get a place at the 
opening before mentioned. Then he shouted out, 
'^I'm the happiest man this night. What'U the 
missus say, at all at all ? Hurry on, sir, we won't 
be long now till we're in it," and off he started at a 
very different pace from that in which he had per- 
formed the first part of the journey. 

" But, Masther Roderic," he inquired, " what 
brought you into the barracks, and what's the rayson 
the soldiers tould me to show you the way ? It's 
seldom they have that much manners." 

"Oh, never mind now, Thady," said Roderic, 
** I'll tell you some other time. You see I hum- 
bugged yourself as well as the soldiers." 

And with a very sheepish grin, on Thady went. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

|RS. O'Connor had two — well, I suppose we 
must call them servants, for want of a 
better word, though neither Owen nor 
Honor's position in the family much resembled that 
of the domestic servant of our day. 

Owen was Father John's foster-brother. He was 
a stout little man, with a pompous, consequential 
air, and he ruled all the concerns of the small re- 
mains of the family lands. 

Father John had, in defiance of all law — ^all English 
law — taught Owen to read ; and, moreover, the latter 
possessed a book, a real book. To be sure it was a 
very old book ; it had seen many a strange hiding- 
place, its leaves were very yellow, its edges were 
woolly and gray ; but a book it was, nevertheless, 
and Owen could read it, and was, in consequence. 
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admired and looked up to by all the neighbours for 
his learning. 

Seated by the kitchen fire on this particular 
evening, he was slowly and solemnly reading it aloud 
to Honor, with a lofty disregard of stops, while she 
cooked the supper. 

Honor was Mary's nurse, that is, she got charge 
of her when the family returned from Spain ; and 
although the young lady was now sixteen, Honor 
*' looked after " and lectured her as she did when 
Mary was a child. 

The reading and the cooking had gone on in 
peace and harmony for some time, when they were 
interrupted by the sound of Beanshee's paws 
scratching vigorously against the closed door of 
Mrs. O'Connor's room, his howling and whining 
mingling with the sound of Mary's voice as she 
vainly tried to calm him. This was followed by a 
loud atid prolonged knocking at the outer door. 
Owen shut his book and hid it, and Honor and he 
looked at each other in silence— for a visit at that 
hour of the night was not always productive of the 
happiest consequences to ''a Hirish Papist." Of 
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course, as the first knocking was not answered, it 
was followed by another, louder and more prolonged 
than its predecessor. 

Owen was no coward ; but, be it remembered, that 
though Irishmen are the bravest of the brave, they 
have and had a very decided objection to dying 
without priest or sacraments. 

There are a few little lines lying deep in my heart, 
which the writer of them will never see again, for 
she sleeps in her quiet green grave, and though tears 
will come as I think of the day she gave them to 
me to read as she sat at her desk, I will put the tiny 
verse down here, as it says so far better than I could 
what I want to express. 

*♦ At duty's call they find us ever willing* 
On the battle-field to conquer or to lie ; 
But the thought that the bullet may be soul with body 
killing, 
Unnerves the Irish soldier, and makes him fear to die.*' 

Now, as Owen would say himself, it was many a 

• Written at the time of the Crimean War. Difficulties were being made 
by Goyemment about sending out priests to act as chaplains to the Irish 
Catholic soldiers in the army. Ultimately the priests were sent. 



day since he got a chance to kneel to a priest, ve 
must not; then, be surprised if his face got very red, 
and if he showed no inclination whatever to open 
the door and face the untimely visitor. 

'^ You'll have to go and thry who's in it, Mr. 
Owen," said Honor. " Ax them what do they want 
there, and take care would you open the door before 
you know who are they." 

" Maybe it 'ud be better for you to go yourself, 
Honor ; you're very smart, and I think you'd be a 
grate dale better able to manage them than what I 
would." 

Honor's humility, however, was proof on this 
occasion, at any rate, against even such a shock as 
an unwonted compliment from Mr. Owen, and she 
answered : 

'' Arragh, hut tut, Mr. Owen, sure Pm nothing at 
all on'y a woman ; go yourself, sir, and sure you 
needn't let them in if you don't like." . 

Here the hammering recommenced ; so, as there 
was nothing else for it, Mr. Owen got up, and telling 
Honor to bring a light and come with him, " In the 

ame of God," he proceeded slowly into the passage. 
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** Maybe it's a bullet they'd put into us through 
the door," suggested Honor, in a whisper. This 
was a view of the case not previously taken, and both 
stepped a little hurriedly back into the kitchen to 
consider it. 

'^ I think we ought to ask the mistress what'll we 
do," said Mr. Owen. Honor assented. At that 
moment a voice sounded through the kitchen win- 
dow, close to his elbow, making him jump from the 
floor, his age and dignity notwithstanding ; but the 
next minute all fear vanished, as they recognised the 
familiar tones of Thady Mahon, who exclaimed : 

** Open the door, Mr. Owen ; don't beafeerd, it's 
me that's in it, an' I have the best of news for you, 
so I have.*' 

Forgetting the necessity for a light, which a little 
before had seemed so indispensable, Mr. Owen 
hurried to undo the fastenings. 

Honor was more thoughtful, and first giving an 
eye to the partridges, she took up the candle and 
arrived in time to see the door open, and Thady, 
with, as she thought, a stranger in a large cloak, 
standing outside it. 
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By this time Beanshee had become nearly furious, 
and in obedience to a whisper from his companion, 
Thady said : 

^' Tell Miss Mary to let out the dog, Owen ; tell 
her to let him out." 

** If he was let out, now," said Honor, '* he'd tear 
the two o' ye in pieces, for he's just mad." 

" The sorra fear o' him," retorted Thady ; 
" blee' me, he won't. Tell her to let him out, can't 
you, and then I'll tell you the rayson.*' 

Thus reassured, Honor did as she was asked. 
Mary opened the door, and Beanshee rushed into 
the passage. He gave a few short sniffs as he 
made straight'for the stranger, then licked his hand, 
ran round and round him, wagging his tail, panting, 
gasping, leaping, and giving a short bark for joy 
every now and then. 

** It's Masther Roderic himsel'," whispered Thady, 
as, passing quickly by Owen and Honor, the stranger 
followed the excited animal, which dashed on before 
him to Mrs. O'Connor's room, and throwing off his 
hat and cloak, stood in the full light of the fire 
opposite his mother. 
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" My son ! my son ! " was all she could say, as 
she sank on her knees before him. Laying his 
bands on her head, the yoang priest solemnly and 
loving^ly blessed her, Mary was next ; afterwards 
the servants ; and then the son was clasped in bis 
mother's arms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

|H£ happiness of that moment was all too 
deep for words. It was not merely the 
joy caused by the return of the long-absent 
and much-loved son and brother, but that son was 
now a priest of God ; he bore in his consecrated 
hands all these treasures for which their weary souls 
fainted — treasures which they would deem cheaply 
purchased by the sacrifice of their very lives. What 
wonder, then, if for a few moments tears of joy were 
all the welcome they could give him, and that their 
loving words of greeting were broken by their sobs. 

'' Have you the Blessed Sacrament with you, my 
son ?" his mother whispered, and, with parted lips, 
Mary listened eagerly for his reply. 

" No, dear mother," he answered, " my superiors 
judged it more prudent not." Then, as his quick 
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eje noted the disappointment on his young sister's 
face, he drew her affectionately to him, as he con- 
tinued, " but I hope to say Mass in a few days, and 
then we'll have It reserved in Its old hiding-place. 
It's to be had yet, mother ? — the hiding-place." 

''Yes," said his mother, "just as it was in your 
poor uncle's lifetime." 

"Ah, that's right. But now. Honor," turning to 
the group who, beaming with delight, stood taking 
thi full of their eyes out of him at the door, "won't 
you give me something to eat, for I have had a long 
and a wet walk; — notThady's fault, poor fellow," he 
continued, with a comical glance in the direction of 
that individual, "if he had his way I'd not have left 
the barracks to-night." 

" The barracks !" echoed his mother. He smiled 
at her, as the three at the door hurried off, the 
abashed and delighted Thady muttering " that it 
was too bad, so it was." 

"Yes, mother, the barracks, actually the barracks. 
You see I had the good luck to fall in with their 
captain, travelling from Athlone. He got very sick 
on the road, and as I am a leech, you know, I nursed 
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and doctored him till he was fit to march again. 
He was very grateful, looks on me as a very godly 
young man, and insisted on me accompanying him 
to the barracks for some hours at least. I hope he 
will continue in the same friendly disposition, it 
will make my stay here less perilous. Ah, here you 
are. Honor," as she reappeared with the partridges. 
'' You must take great care of me, for yon know I am 
worth five pounds now, if anyone likes to sell 



me." 



" Oh, Masther Roderic, don't say them words, 
sir, for God's sake don't ; wouldn't we lose our lives 
before they'd touch a hair of your head." 

" Well, well. You are always right; but now will 
you see after poor Thady, for he is more tired, wet, 
and hungry than I am myself. Come, mother, sit in, 
and tell me all about my prospects here. Where and 
when will we have the first Mass ?" 

" Oh, Roderic," burst in Mary, "won't it be on 
Christmas night ?" 

*' Christmas night I Let me see ; — that's about a 
week off now. Welly perhaps we might have the 
people ready by that; they have not lost any of 
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their faith and fervour, mother, to judge of this 
young specimen before me/' 

''You will see for yourself/' said his mother. 
*' But you will have to pray for fit weather, little 
daughter mine. If some hard frost does not follow 
all this snowi the footsteps would be too easily 
tracked to the Cappap5 an Qpppion. Did you 
bring vestments, my son ?" 

** I did. Now, Mary, let me see if you will be 
able to find them, for they are in the house this 
moment." 

''They must be on you, then,"^ said his sister, 
" for you had nothing in your hands coming in." 

He laughed gleefully ; then, taking up his cloak, 
showed her that the vestments were its interlining, 
and looked on with boyish delight while they 
examined them with many exclamations of admira- 
tion at their beauty and his ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

|FT£R retiring to her room, Mary went to 
her window, to think for awhile over her 
unexpected happiness, and pushing it 
open, she gazed out into the night. It was still and 
lovely. The snow had cleared away, and the soft, 
pure moonlight was floating gently down, now 
turning tree or hill into gold, timidly stealing up to 
some dark shadow and lying down beside it, till it 
looked darker and blacker still for the soft shining to 
which it refused uniting itself; and blue and white, 
and pearl colour, and pale gold, earth and tree and 
hill and sky all resting in deepest stillness, broken 
only now and then by the wind softly sighing for 
pleasure in its sleep. With her cheek resting 
on her hand, her sweet, dark eyes gazing upwards, 
filled with tears, which seemed loath to leave them, 
Mary thought — no need to tell her thoughts. We 
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know how we have felt ourselves foil many an 
evening before Communion ; looking into the deep 
depths of the blue above us, thinking, till thought 
became longing most intense, of all the light and 
beauty, and radiance and love that lay beyond ; and 
all the while a little rippling gush of joy, bubbling 
up and gushing out and flowing over our very heart 
of hearts, to know that He, the light, the radiance, 
and the love, would rest so soon within us 1 Sweet 
and happy time I — and do we not echo Mary's sigh, 
as, pushing back the window, she at last prepared 
for rest. 

Breakfast was over early next morning, and the 
young priest, accompanied by his sister, set off to 
begin the work of instructing and preparing the 
people for the sacraments. 

"You must show me the way to the Mass-rock, if it's 
on our road, Mary," he told her, as they left the house. 

" Very well," she answered, " it will bring us just 
a little bit of a round, but that's all ; so come on by 
this path." 

Together as they walked the conversation turned 
on the great event of Mary's First Communion, the 
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words of each but adding fresh fervour to the faith 
and love glowing in the heart of the other. For 
some time the path lay along between two barren 
slopes, here and there adorned by a clump of stunted 
furze. At last a sudden turn brought them in full 
view of one of Ireland's scenes of surpassing love- 
liness; They had been imperceptibly ascending 
sloping ground, and now found themselves on the 
summit of a hill. A clear blue lake lay peacefully 
beneath them. On its tranquil'bosom some small 
wooded islands, the trees and their branches draped 
with lace curtains of the white frozen snow, seeming 
in their fantastic beauty to be creatures of fairy 
fancy and construction which had risen from the 
still depths beneath. Hills of every shape and 
form girt the shore, sharp-cornered, bleak, soft 
green, or wooded with the dark foliage of the fir, 
down to the water's edge. The sky, intense blue 
overhead, paled away till it neared the horizon, 
when it flushed a rosy pink, and over all hung the 
deep, clear stillness of the frosty day, deepened more 
than broken by the snap of a falling branch, or the 
sudden gush of song from a robin's crimson throat. 
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Just opposite to the shore where they stood was a 
narrow opening between two tall hills, the summit 
of one covered with a bank of dark, glossy ivy, 
clusters of it tumbling over and falling down the 
sides in rich, luxuriant wreaths. To this opening 
Mary pointed, saying : 

'' The little boat is fastened to one of the trees, 
and I will row you over, for between these hills is 
the path to the Mass-rock." 

"Come, then," replied Father Roderic "only 
yon will let me row, little sister mine, and you will 
see I have not forgotten how to use the oars." 

Stepping together jnto the little bark, his strong 
arm quickly propelled them across, and fastening 
the skiff at the other side, the two began to ascend 
a steep, slippery, and winding path. Up, up they 
went, till it took a sudden turn and led them into a 
small plateau; opposite, and thrown out clearly 
against one of the hills which rose all round, stood 
the gray and moss-grown Cappaij an dpppion. It 
was overhung by the twisted branches of a hoary 
old thorn. Clumps of the same bush grew all 
about, and there were nooks and corners among the 

4 
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hills, in which large numbers of people might kneel, 
and, hidden themselves, have a full view of the Sa- 
crifice offered on the rock. 

But neither Mary nor Father Roderic lingered 
long this morning, nor will we follow them through 
all the visits to the people, which occupied the 
entire time of the young priest during the days which 
intervened before Christmas. Words would be too 
weak, English words at any rate, to describe the 
enthusiastic love, the glowing faith and fervour with 
which he was welcomed as he went from house to 
house, baptising infants, administering the last 
sacraments to those whose life-long prayer had 
been, *^ That they might never die till the priest of 
God was there to raise a hand over them." Heal- 
ing, instructing, consoling, then, as now and ever 
("heavenly men or earthly angels'*) holding all 
power in his anointed hands. 

Full many a time and oft had the^soldiers and 
officers of the garrison lamented or rejoiced, as 
their warlike or peaceful propensities led them, 
over the complete extinction of the " Popish plant " 
in the particular Irish region of their indwelling. 
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Ah ! as they looked far and wide over the coontry 
covered with its snowy pall; might they as well 
have deemed all the green vegetation, surely gather- 
ing strength and luxuriance beneath, as for ever 
extinguished and destroyed. Not sooner, nor as 
soon, will the spring's first rays call forth the grassy 
verdure, than the whispered word that the ixisaipc 
is in their midst will show the " Papistical plant " 
existing in all its living fervour, stronger and deeper 
rooted for all that its growth had been in secret. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IHRISTMAS Eve came at last, and the 
weather favoured the Midnight Mass. It 
still continued to freeze hard, and there 
was, perhaps, rather too much moonlight for safetf, 
if not for beauty. 

From ten o'clock groups of people stole slowly 
and cautiously to the place of meeting, winding 
in and out among the hills, keeping well within the 
shadows; in most cases their bare feet falling 
noiselessly on the frozen grass. At risk of very life 
itself, on they went, to hear Mass, to worship God, 
as the laws of '' English Freedom " let them. 

But, alas ! It fell out, that at this very hour one 
of the officers of the garrison happened to be re- 
turning to the barracks along the veiy road on foot, 
the while the poor people believed and hoped there 
was not a soldier within miles of them. 



Lieutenant Western (that was his name) suddenly 
/eU that there was human life and motion round 
him, and began to consider ** what was up, and if 
he hadn't better try and find out.*' 

Now, it would be rather a difficult thing to tell 

♦ 

what manner of man this young warrior was, seeing 
that his brother soldiers all concurred in saying they 
'' couldn't make out Western," but who at the same 
time, it must be admitted, all unanimously agreed 
that he was brave. And "pity 'twas, 'twas true" 
in this particular instance, at any rate ; for, no 
sooner did his suspicion become certainty, and 
after some close watching did he discover that num- 
bers of people were making their way towards some 
certain direction, than wrapping his large cloak 
closer round him, and looking to his pistols, he 
determined to be of their number, and get what 
useful information he could, without for a moment 
pausing to think of the danger to his life if dis- 
covered alone in the midst of hundreds who would 
know full well that their lives hung upon his 
silence. 
As all were endeavouring to shun observation, 
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his stealthy movements attracte'd no attention ; and 
keeping one of the many groups steadily in view, he 
at last arrived, by a path opposite to that taken by 
the priest and Mary a few days before at the Mass 
Rock. 

He found hundreds already assembled ; and look- 
ing about for some advantageous post of observation, 
he at length stationed himself half way up a steep 
bank, close behind a thorn bush, against whose 
twisted branches he leaned his arms, and remained 
an unseen observer of all that passed below. 

And, in sooth, it was a sight, the memory of which 
even now makes Irish hearts beat faster, and Irish 
blood burn hotter, and Irish prayers rise more 
fervently, that God will ever preserve to Ireland 
that Faith, so fondly loved, so warmly cherished, 
and so faithfully preserved through all those long 
years of woe and sorrow, suffering, and terror, and 
privation. 

Old men were there, their snow-white hair fall- 
ing on their shoulders, blessing God, " that let 
them see that sight once more before they'd die ; " 
aged women, tears of joy streaming down their 
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withered cheeks, as they poured out their souls in 
prayer, and passed the cherished beads through 
their trembling fingers; earnest, thoughtful men, 
and younger ones, full of life and strength and 
courage, bowing down their manhood to worship 
God in secrecy and concealment, but ready and 
willing at the first opportunity, or indeed without 
any opportunity at all, to go forth, and in the open 
field fight like lions for their faith and country; 
gentle matrons, and sweet young maidens, purity 
and modesty shining in their faces, half-hidden 
beneath the dark blue hoods which drooped over 
them like leaves over snowdrops; and before 
the altar knelt the young priest, absorbed in 
some moments' recollection before he proceeded 
to vest. 

The moonlight streamed down over the gray old 
stone, and shed a glory round his head as he knelt 
in truth a martyr ready for the sacrifice. 

He knew full well that the rock before him had 
been stained ere then with priestly blood, and that 
his own might dye it bright and red before the night 
was over. But Father Roderic did not know the 
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entire peril of his situation ; though even if he had 
it still would be a doubt if his deep recollection 
would have been broken. He knew that on the 
head of the priest a price was set, and that hundreds 
round him did not know how or where they were 
to look for the morrow's food ; but he knew, too, 
that they would rather, a thousand times rather, lie 
down and die the lingering death of starvation than 
sully their hands with the abhorred, detested money 
of the priest-hunter. Scouts were on the watch at 
every opening, ready tp give the warning at the first 
approach of danger; little guessing, poor fellows, 
that the foe was in their midst, and that from behind 
yon thorn bush a well aimed shot might at any 
moment legally murder the priest at the altar. 

But Lieutenant Western bided his time, and 
contented himself for the present with carefully 
observing all that he saw and heard. 

Rising from his knees, Father Roderic proceeded 
to vest. Before he began the Mass he turned to 
say a few words of instruction to the people ; his 
white alb and golden vestments shining in the pure 
pale light that streamed over him, his face glowing 
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with the faith and love that burned in his soul. He 
spoke to them in their own Irish of the great festival 
of the night. They listened with that rapt atten- 
tion which makes it seem as if an Irish congregation 
and the priest who preaches had but one heart and 
one soul. He spoke of the poverty and meanness 
of the cave ; the sting of the sharp, frosty air ; the 
neglect and privation in which He, the Infant Jesus, 
lay ; and bade them thank Him with all their hearts 
for the share He had given them of the gifts He 
had chosen for Himself. But when he went on to 
remind them that like them the tender Babe of 
Bethlehem was hunted down for very life, and that 
a tyrant sought his Blood, sobs burst forth from 
every side, and Father Roderic, feeling his own 
composure giving way, turned to the altar and be- 
gan the Mass. 




so 




CHAPTER VIII. 

|N it went, that wonderful Midnight Mass, 
which seems an ever fresh renewal of the 
first rapturous angelic Gloria. Jesus has 
been bom again, called down upon that stone by 
virtue of the priestly power which is one of his 
richest gifts to man. Angels float above the altar, 
their snowy wings shining, their golden hair and 
spotless robes gleaming with a new beauty, as they 
catch rays of the light and radiance that surround 
the hidden God ; and if they may ever envy they are 
jealous now with the only jealousy they can ever 
know, as one by one the poor, starved, shivering, 
despised outcasts for the faith, kneel before! the 
altar, and receive and bear away in their loving, 
faithful hearts, the Lamb, the Shining of the new 
Jerusalem, and the loving Lord of heaven and of 
earth. 
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Mary O'Connor, flushed and radiant with delight, 
knelt beside her mother; and all were absorbed in 
converse with that Divine Guest, so long desired, 
and whom it might be long before they could 
have again, when they were recalled to earth by a 
sudden and overwhelming interruption. But we 
must go back to Lieutenant Western in order to 
explain it. 

It will be remembered that we left that gallant 
officer perched on the side of a hill, just behind a 
thorn-tree. Folded in his cloak, and leaning on one 
of the branches, he had a good view of all that 
passed beneath ; and as the scene was a new and 
strange one to him, a certain curious interest in it 
beguiled the time of waiting, which otherwise would 
have been wearisome in the extreme ; for the night 
was bitterly cold, and, whatever poets may say, 
under such circumstances the "fragrant heather" or 
"dewy grass" are not the pleasantest of resting- 
places. 

As the sermon was in Irish, it of course possessed 
little interest for one who did not understand a word 
of it, and when the priest turned back to the altar, 



he, the lieutenant, wondered if all was over, or if 
any more was to come. 

** JSt Iniroibo ad aliare Dei,^* Ah! what was that 
sharp pang right into his very heart, making it beat 
nearly to suffocation, and causing his temples to 
throb to bursting ? Was it a fancy ? Was it a 
memory ? What was it ? Dancing and swaying 
round him, like some shadowy figure, indistinct and 
dim. Ah I it is in his clasp now ; he has caught it ; 
— no, it is gone again to mock him from a distance. 
Quiet, now. Let him think ; he will have it in an 
instant. 

*' Gloria in Excelsis Deo " floats to him through 
the crispy air in the soft Spanish accented Latin of 
the priest. Now, now — what is that stately vaulted 
church, and flower wreathed and shining altar ? 
At last, at last he knows ; — no, no, it is gone again ; 
— like the change of a kaleidoscope, it is gone, to 
make way for a dark, drear blank. O God ! what 
is it that is torturing him so ? He is steeped in the 
cold sweat which bursts from every pore. Memoiy 
is straining to the very utmost, every faculty is on 
the rack, to catch and keep the shadowy phantom, 
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which yet, his heart tells hinii is, if not a tangible, 
at least so real a thing; now near, now faraway 
clearer for a moment as the voice of the priest falls. 
It cannot be ; no, it cannot be familiarly upon his 
ear; then faint and fainter, as dies away the last 
pale curl of blue smoke upon the air, till at last the 
mental torture, the intense longing to grasp and 
name the thought which moved the very depths of 
his being, proved too much for even the soldier's 
strong frame. His brain wearied of the struggle ; 
his sight grew dim ; the voice became a confused 
murmur in his ears ; his heart grew sick of beating ; 
all his senses seemed to mingle together in a con- 
fused, inexplicable jumble, and at last deserted him 
entirely; and losing consciousness altogether, he 
rolled suddenly down the bank, and lay in the very 
midst of the thunderstruck congregation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HE clank of his arms, and the glitter of his 
sword in the moonlight was enough ; and 
for an instant they knelt still and silent, 
utterly paralysed with surprise and horror. They 
did not know but the entire regiment would be on 
them the next moment ; and like trees bent down 
to receive the storm, they drooped their heads, and 
with bated breath waited for the shock. For a 
second, though, only for a second, then the men 
were on their feet holding whispered council — ^what 
was to be done ? Pale, terrified mothers held close 
the children, so unconscious of their peril ; for it 
was a moment of deadly peril. Should they fail to 
secure the silence of the unconscious soldier at their 
feet the lives of all were in his hands. And yet 
their foe was in their power: the lake was near; 
one plunge and his lips were sealed for ever, and 
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nothing remained to tell the story of his fate. At 
any other time they might have had recourse to 
such a means of safety ; — who knows ? But now, 
with the last words of the almost unfinished Mass 
still sounding in their ears, such a thought was 
impossible. 

No one knew what to do, and they stood looking 
from the young officer to each other with mute, 
questioning glances; till at last Father Roderic, 
having finished the Mass, turned round to see what 
was the cause of the commotion, of which he had 
been aware from the first, but which he could not 
notice till he had ended the Holy Sacrifice. 

But as soon as he attempted to go down to where 
the crowd of people were, a dozen m6n were round 
him in a twinkling, with ** Take off your vestments, 
yer reverence; take off your vestments and go 
away ; — for God's sake go away." 

'' I have a cabin tin mile up in the mountains ; 
an' iv yer reverence 'ill put on this coat and this 
ould hat, an' go 'long with the childher, no wan 
'ill be the wiser ; you'll be as safe as anything, fur 
they'll never think of lookin* for you there*" 
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*' D0| Masther Roderic, do, in the name of God ; 
be sed be him ; it isn't a bad plan at all, so 
it isn't." 

''But take off the vestments first, yer reverence; 
take them off before the rufif'an gets his sinses back 
agin." 

"Will someone tell me what it's all about?" 
said Father Roderic, as, seeing it would be hopeless 
to attempt to get through the crowd of honest 
fellows who barred his way, he began rapidly to 
unvest. " Will anyone tell me ? " 

'' It's wan of the soldiers that tumbled head, neck^ 
and heels down to us without his sinses. Sorra wan 
of us knows is it out of the shky he fell, or where 
in the world he come from ; and he's lying there 
below now, as stiff as a gurnet." 

" An, yer reverence, we don't know in the world 
what'ill we do with him, or how we'll keep his 
dirty mouth shut." 

"Poor unfortunate fellow," said the priest. 
"Well, here now, I'm like one of yourselves, and 
let us see what can be done for him." 

"No, sir; you'll not go next nor near him. Tell 
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us what to do, an' we'll do your biddin' ; but go 
away you, for God's sake do. Father Roderic ; do 
as Pether Brennan axed you, an' we'll pray for you 
momin', noon, and night." 

All joined in one universal chorus of begging, 
beseeching, entreating. Father Roderic vainly 
trying to make himself heard through the uproar, 
which increased as they saw no sign whatever of 
his yielding to their wishes. At last one exclaimed : 
'* VyovL won't do it for us, think of the misthress, 
yer reverence. Aren't you the pulse of her heart, 
and the light of her eyes ; an' iv anjrthin' happined 
you, she'd jist die down that very minit. Go away 
for her sake, asthore, do." 

"An' we'll mind the dirty spy beyant, never fear 
but we will." 

" Troth we will so, an' take twinty times betther 
care of him than he deserves." 

** Will you let me go to my mother, at any rate ? " 
the priest contrived to make some one near him 
hear him say, who shouted to the rest to " lave the 
way, an' let him bid the misthress good-bye before 
he'd go." 

5 
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"An* welcim, sir, an' God bless an' save you." 
Without having the remotest intention of going 
off " tin mile up the mountain," for reasons here- 
after to be told, Father Roderic went to where 
his mother and sister still knelt, pale and trembling, 
but endeavouring to preserve an outward composure ; 
stooping down he whispered to the former : " We 
will do what we can for this poor fellow. If it will 
be glorious to lay down life for the faith, more glori- 
ous still to give it for faith and charity together." 

There was a sharp pang at the mother's heart, 
and it ached with the agony; but there was 
One lying in that heart "who wooed away the 
pain," and she forced a smile to her pale lips as she 
lifted her gentle, tearful eyes to his, and said : " God 
bless you, my son, God bless you." "And may 
He bless you a thousand times, my own sweet 
mother," faltered the priest, nearly overcome for 
the moment. "But, now," he continued, as 
looking round, he saw that the people's native 
delicacy had drawn them apart, to let him say his 
few last words before ** makin' off," as they fondly 
hoped he would. 
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" But now I must try to get down to him, and if 
possible we must get them all to go away but two 
or three. There is danger in every moment spent 
by such a crowd assembled here at this hour of the 
night. Ah, there's Owen going off with the vest- 
ments ; — make him leave the altar wine; — run, Mary 
dear, and bring it to me. Try to get the women 
away, and then join my mother." 

He turned suddenly round, and walked quickly 
to where the prostrate soldier still lay, before the 
men, thus taken by surprise, could prevent him. 
Then, without giving them time to begin again, in 
a few firm words he told them, that he could not 
just then do as they wished, or desert a man who 
might be dying. He did not add that he would 
not leave them all unaided to struggle with the 
temptation which might arise, as consciousness and 
the power to ruin them returned to their foe ; but 
he promised them he would take every possible 
precaution if they on their part would go away 
quietly, reminding them that they increased his and 
their own danger by lingering at that hour of the 
night. 
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They saw that further expostulation would be 
useless, and slowly and reluctantly prepared to 
depart Father Roderic then, with two more whom 
he had desired to remain, turned his attention to 
the officer, who still lay, white and insensible, on 
the grass. 

The bitter cold had chilled and prevented the 
return of circulation, and as no counteracting 
remedies had been used in the bewilderment and 
terror following upon his fall, the priest saw that 
if prompt measures were not taken, the unconscious 
stupour would end in death. Raising him a little. 
Father Roderic wrapped his own warm coat about 
the young man's shoulders. To light a fire would 
be a mad attempt, fraught with danger; but he 
directed the men to chafe his hands and feet, and 
called to his mother for the wine, with which he 
moistened the blue lips; and giving some to the 
assistants engaged at the hands and feet they 
rubbed them with it. At last, a long-drawn sigh 
was breathed ; the eyes slowly opened ; but to the 
priest's disappointment the young soldier wearily 
closed them again, and relapsed into insensibility. 
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There was a sours salvation at stake, so Father 
Roderic felt, and rising from his position by the 
patient's side, he turned to his mother, who stood 
close behind, and said: ''We must carry him to 
the house; it is his only chance; he'll never 
revive in this cold, and, — mother, dear mother, 
what is the matter ? Don't, don't look like 
that; surely, surely you would not have me leave 
him here ! " 

Becoming more and more alarmed, and unable 
to divine why she stood pale as ashes, gazing on 
the white, still face before them, the while she 
almost gasped for breath, he called Mary; but to 
their united, loving questions and efforts to soothe 
her, she tried in vain for some minutes to respond. 
At last a burst of tears relieved her, and to their 
utter overwhelming astonishment, she sobbed out : 
"Oh, it is my child, my boy; and how have I 
found him? O my God! my God!" "How; — 
what?" exclaimed Father Roderic, as soon as 
he could speak for wonder, for he almost feared 
for a moment her senses were deserting her. 
But she rose with nervous haste. " Don't wait ; — I 
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will tell ; — bring him home quickly, — oh, quickly," 
she repeated, imploringly. " Is he not in danger ? — 
O my God, do not let him die ; — save him, Mary, 
my Mother ! — oh ; quick, quick ! " she entreated. 

As Father Roderick knew full well that there was 
danger in every instant's delay, he made none, 
though feeling thoroughly bewildered. He and the 
two men lifted the lieutenant, and the little proces- 
sion began its march. On over the crisp grass, 
beneath the flickering moonbeams, silvered at one 
moment by its rays, the next wrapped in the 
deep dark shadows of the hills, or with lights and 
shadows mingling over them, as the pale beams 
fell upon them through the laced and woven 
branches of the trees. Mrs. O'Connor and Mary 
silently following. The only words the former 
spoke as they set but, were : — 

" Pray, Mary, pray that he may live yet a little 
longer ; not now, my God, to die — not now, while 
he knows you not." 

And so they prayed and walked till at last they 
reached the house. Owen had arrived some little 
time before them, and thanks to him, they found a 
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fine fire blazing, and at some little distance from it 
they laid their burden down on a hastily prepared 
couch, and gave all their attention to his restoration. 

A new visitor soon appeared, and even in the 
midst of their anxiety they could not but be struck 
by her very unusual conduct. It was "Beanshee," 
who stole in, and at once made over to the stranger, 
smelt his hand, whined, licked it, whined again, 
gazed piteously at Roderic, and finally ventured on 
a short bark which would have procured her imme- 
diate expulsion if she had not, divining their inten- 
tion as they hastily approached for that purpose, 
laid down at the foot of the bed and opposed a 
passive but dogged resistance to every attempt 
made to dislodge her. There she was let to stay 
at last. Indeed all were too anxiously engaged 
about their strangely-made guest to spend much 
time with Beanshee. 

At last their cares were rewarded. The rigid 
limbs relaxed, a slight warmth returned to the hands, 
the lips opened and closed, and when Mary put a 
spoonful of wine to them it was swallowed. There 
was a blank stare round, changing to a painful and 
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puzzled expression, as the deep, dark eyes rested on 
the gentle face that hung over him with a mother's 
love shining in every feature. Then with closed 
eyes came the weary, impatient "Where am I ?'* of 
first-returning consciousness. 

" With friends,'* answered a deep, cheerful voice ; 
" and now you must drink this, and then try if you 
cannot — ^." But the rest of the sentence was des- 
tined never to be spoken, for the words died away 
on the speaker's lips as he marked their effect on 
the face before him. It quivered as with intense 
pain ; a red spot flamed into each white cheek, the 
eyes wildly opened, and he fiercely exclaimed : 

" That voice again ! — What is it ? — Who is it ? — 
Who are you?" he continued, as, making a des- 
perate effort, he raised himself on his elbow and 
turned to look at the priest, who stood at the head 
of his bed. 

*' Who are you ? " he repeated ; and Mrs. O'Con- 
nor gasped out with : 

"Ah, do not injure him; for, oh, my son! my 
son ! he is your brother I " 

Father Roderic took a step forward to prevent 
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this startling explanation being so suddenly given, 
but too late ; the eager look was turned to where 
Mrs. O'Connor stood, trembling all over and keep- 
ing herself from sinking on the floor by her grasp 
of the foot of the bed. '' Ah ! will he know his 
mother ? Will he come back to his Father's House, 
or turn coldly away, a renegade to his faith and 
country, and leave her crushed beneath a sorrow, 
near which all her other griefs would seem, as in 
sooth they were, but gifts of heaven ?" 

Her heart was beating fast, poor mother ! and 
with every beat a word was said to another sweet 
Mother that this son might not perish. 

" My brother ! What do you mean ? Speak, in 
heaven's name, and end this torture." 

As well as her choking emotion and quivering 
lips would let her, Mrs. O'Connor replied : '' I 
believe you to be my long-lost son, mourned 
as dead for years. Tell me," she said, her voice 
trembling with eagerness, *' tell me all you know of 
your birth and parentage." 

Becoming calm from very intensity of feeling, 
the lieutenant answered : '^ But tell me first 
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why you should suppose what, a few hours ago, 
would have seemed to me so incredible, but 
which now " 

" Which now you feel must be true," she inter- 
rupted ; then passing her hand over her forehead, 
she continued : ** From the moment I saw you, 
the image of your dead father, lying on the 
grass, I felt with certainty that you are my 
son." 

*' Yours is a strange assertion, madam," he said, 
gravely, though his self-control was evidently only 
preserved by a strong effort. "But are there no 
other proofs ? Is there no other way of making 
sure " — his voice faltered in spite of himself — " that 
I have really found my mother ? " 

**Your own heart scarcely doubts it now," was 
the tremulous and wistful answer. 

'* Perhaps — but a moment — all I can remember 
of my childhood is, that I one day woke from a — 
well " — with a perplexed and pained expression — " I 
suppose I must call it a sleep — ^it is a memory I 
always shrink from recalling — and found an elderly 
lady sitting beside my bed. She spoke in a Ian- 
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guage I did not then understand, but which I 
quickly learned. I always regarded this lady, Miss 
Rebecca Western, as my aunt. She had me brought 
up in strict Puritanical principles " 

A long, hard-drawn breath from Mrs. O'Connor, 
and the faint shadow of a smile flickered about his 
lips, as he went on : — 

"I never remembered any other relative; but 
before she died she told me I was really no relation 
of hers ; nor in answer to my eager questions could 
she tell me who or where my own people were. All 
she knew was, that, passing through London with 
her maid, she was attracted by seeing a little boy 
crying bitterly, and surrounded by a crowd who 
could not understand the foreign language in which 
he was telling his story, and who did not on that 
account appear the more kindly disposed towards 
the little stranger. She had always been fond of 
children, and something in the boy attracted her ; 
so, going over, she first tried if she could get any 
information from the people; but no one knew 
anything whatever about me; they had found me 
crying bitterly, that was all. Perhaps I read pity in 
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her face, she said, for I clung to her hand* So she 

led me away, and getting into a barge " 

** Ah, that was the reason Beanshee did not scent 
you out,'' Mrs. O'Connor interrupted. 

** She took me with her to her villa at Richmond. 
But I still wept and sobbed, and when night came 
on, my grief and terror reached to a height that 
brought on brain fever before morning, from which 
I slowly struggled with my life, seeming to have 
lost all memory of everything that had before 
happened. But I had endeared myself to Miss 
Rebecca, who treated me as her nephew : and 
such I always believed myself to be, till a 
few hours before her death, when she told me 
this story, giving me at the same time a gold 
locket which I had round my neck when she first 
saw me, and which she had always carefully 
preserved, but had never been able to open." 

"And that locket, have you got it?" asked 
Mrs. O'Connor. 

" Yes ; I have always worn it round my neck ;— 
here — ^where is it? Oh, thank you," as Father 
Roderic found, and helped him to unfasten' the 
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slight gold chain to which it was attached, and then 
the young man silently placed it in Mrs. O'Connor's 
trembling hands. She kissed it over and over again, 
and for some minntes could not speak, while her 
tears fell fast on the little golden ornament. 

" I can open it," she said at length, *' and within 
there is on one side a portion of the true cross, 
and on the other a small painting of the Mater 
Dolorosa.'* 

There was a hush through the room, and their 
very hearts might be heard beating as her shaking 
fingers sought the spring. The pale face on the 
pillows looked up with wistful yearning. Father 
Roderic's cheerful, joy-giving countenance grew 
almost stem in its expression of repressed yet 
intense expectation; and Mary, close beside him, 
the young, sweet face close to his shoulder, her 
brown eyes fixed upon her mother, seemed as if 
she could scarcely keep from taking the locket into 
her own hands. At last the spring is found ; the 
lid flies open, and she silently, and as in a dream, 
gazes on the little miniature of the Mother of 
Sorrows. 
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Pitying the agony of suspense so plainly depicted 
on the stranger's face, Father Roderic gently drew 
down her hand with the locket, so that the young 
officer could see it. 

The colour in his face came and went, and he 
grew so pale that the priest feared he was about to 
faint again ; but at last he whispered hoarsely : 
" My mother, have I then really found you ? Ah I 
take me in your arms, and let me lay my head upon 
your breast." 

He could say no more ; but he drew her to him, 
and the mother, her arms folded round her long- 
lost child, and her lips pressed to his cheek, heard 
him whisper, while her heart trembled and was 
like to faint for joy: *'And you will teach me, 
mother, and I will learn as I would have learned 
if you had not lost me then ? " 

Mary and Father Roderic, with overflowing 
hearts, stood silently by, till at last their mother 
turned to look, with a glad smile, into their faces, 
and John O'Connor held out a hand to Father 
Roderic, who clasped it warmly, and stooping to 
the fondly-remembered playmate of his boyhood, 
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kissed his cheek. Still holding his hand, the yonng 
man said with a smile : 

** And so, sir priest, you do not fear to put your 
hand into that of one of their majesties' officers ; — 
but, ah ! that is my little sister, I suppose ; is it, 
mother ? " — with a loving look and a softened 
dwelling on the word which again flooded Mrs. 
O'Connor's face with light, as she drew Mary over. 
The latter came timidly at first, but his kindly 
smile reassured her, and she kissed her newly- 
found brother, and nestled close to his side. 

In the joy of that meeting we will take our leave 
of the little group, and as we turn away we seem 
again to hear the angels' song ringing in our ears, 
as they sang above the stable, as they sang round 
the moss-grown Mass rock, out upon the frosty hill- 
side, as they sang then and as they sing still, 
'* Peace." 



'Rattan, 




MOUNT ST. MICHAEL * 

PON the sunny hill-top high 
It sits and looketh down. 
And like a guardian strong and calm 
Seems watching o'er the town ; 
And there are stories twined about 

This mansion old and gray, — 
One of the years long passed and gone. 
The other of to-day. 

Upon the first we will not dwell, 

It is a tale of woe, 
Of young lives blighted in their bloom, 

Of strong men's hearts brought low ; 

* Convent of Mercy, Claremorris, Co. Mayo ; fonnerly the 
residence of Hon. Denis Browne, patron of the notorious 
Seasain na Sasaipc. 

The house was purchased for a convent in 1876, by the late 
Very Rev. Richard MacHale, P.P. 
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Of judgments most unjustly given 

To those whose only crime 
Was love of country and of God — 

They perished in their prime ; 

For Ireland, and for Ireland's faith 

Upon that barren hill, 
Which yet the gallows' mark retains — 

You may behold it still. 
But, ah ! those suffering, nobly borne, 

The blood so freely shed ; 
The meekness of those patient ones 

Who mourned o'er their dead ; 

Have gained for thos e they left behind 

Zeal, courage, strength, and might ; 
And faith on earth, and prayer above. 

Have fought and won the fight. 
Another Master reigns here now, 

And Mercy here holds sway ; 
And all round Mount St. Michael tells 

The story of to-day. 
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Through its paths and shaded alleys, 

Beneath the broad old trees, 
The sounds of children's voices 

Are laughing with the breeze. 
In merry talk, in sportive game ; 

Now loud and clear they ring. 
Or soft and low sweet prayerful hymns 

In measured cadence sing. 

Come with us at the open door 

A moment take your place. 
And hear the busy hum within, 

And watch each bright young face. 
List to the well-conned lesson said. 

Then own fulfilled you see 
The word He spoke on earth who said : 

'' Come, little ones, to Me." 

From this same spot look far around ; 

Mark all its beauty well — 
The soft green banks, the mossy slopes. 

Each dark and wooded dell ; 
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And far away the purple heath. 
The corn-fields golden now ; 

And further still Croagh Patrick 

With his mist-wreath round his brow. 



The giant trees which stand all round. 

Like trusty friends and old, 
The sunlight pouring through their leaves 

A very rain of gold, 
Which falls in brilliant drops among 

The shadows thick below. 
And with them on the verdant banks 

Waves gently to and fro. 

And foliage of the copper beech 

Is massed amid the green ; 
And poplars' silver trembles 

In the fair and lovely scene. 
The soft white clouds hang o'er it low 

From out whose pearly veil 
Peeps forth the sky, now deeply blue. 

Now delicately pale. 
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Oh ! beauty by God's loving hand 

And Heart designed alone. 
Ah ! let us praise and thank Him then 

That now 'tis all his own ; 
That in its walls the ruby lamp 

Gleams always, day and night. 
And o'er the tabernacle pours 

Its flood of crimson light. 

There ever throbs his Sacred Heart, 

There hides th' Eternal Word ; 
And he is King and Master here, 

That sweet and gracious Lord. 
Yes, Mount St. Michael is his own, 

For ever, a& to-day ; 
Oh, keep and guard it well for Him, 

St. Michael, now we pray I 
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IRELAND'S CONSECRATION TO THE 

SACRED HEART. 

(PASSION SUNDAY, 1 873.) 

EART of Jesus ! Heart of Jesus ! 
List to<day to Ireland's vow ; 
Heart of Jesus ! Heart of Jesus 1 
Let no thorns wreathe Thee now. 

Heart of Jesus 1 take our shamrocks, 
Green they are, and fresh and fair ; 

Round thee twine them. Heart of Jesus I 
Green they'll be for ever there. 

Heart of Jesus ! sweet and loving, 

Beating in a wounded side, 
Erin comes, herself to give Thee, 

Open Heart of Jesus wide; 
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Gemmed she is with teardrops many, 
Ruby beads are on her brow, 

Like the bride is to the Bridegroom, 
Oh ! receive our country now. 

Hear that cry of homage swelling 
Up to Thee from shore to shore ; 

Thine Is Erin, Heart of Jesus, 
All thine own for evermore. 
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WHAT THE SAINTS WISHED AT INNIS- 

KELTRA. 

|ES ; once it was a noble church, 
A grand majestic pile, 
A gem among the many.gems 

Whose ruins strew our isle. 
Defined in all its loveliness 

Against the soft blue sky, 
With summer sunbeams gilding 

Its walls and turrets high ; 
All round it far extending 

A fair enchanting scene, 
Deep valleys softly glowing 

In Ireland's emerald green ; 
Dark wooded slopes contrasting 

With heather's purple glow, 
While answ'ring back the sun's bright smile. 

The Shannon flashed below; 
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Well guarded all its shores along 

By tall, majestic trees, 
Which stretched their hands for waves to kiss 

When bidden by the breeze. 



Beside the church one summer's day 

In holy converse stood 
St. Fota and St. Caminus, 

And King Guarius the Good ;* 
And long of holy things they spoke : — 

Of Christ who reigns above, 
Of how they longed to work for Him, 

To win men to his love, 
Until at length St. Caminus said : 

^* Friends and brethren dear, 
Might each one ask for what he would. 

And that this temple here 
Should straight be filled with what he'd wished. 

Say what would then inspire 
Your hearts to ask as being that thing 

On earth you most desire ? " 

"King of Connaught. 
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Said Guarius : " High with yellow gold 

I would it now were piled." 
The others looked in blank surprise. 

The good king gently smiled : 
" 'Tis not because on goods of earth 

My thoughts and heart are bent ; 
To give more glory unto God 

That gold should all be spent ; 
For with it many a noble church 

Throughout the land Fd build. 
And it should cheer Christ's poor, whose hearts 

By grief and want are chilled." 



"And I," said Fota, "I would wish 

Within its walls were store 
Of holy books, that all might learn 

The Scripture's sacred lore ; 
And I would give them far and wide 

To all, for them who sought 
That souls from darkness might be drawn, 

And heavenly wisdom taught. 
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Might know God placed them in this world 

To give Him all their love ; 
To know Him and to serve Him here, 

Then reign with Him above 
How Jesus came on earth for them. 

How for their sakes He died ; 
And of the loving Heart that beats 

Within his wounded side ; 
How He has given his Mother sweet 

To be their Mother too ; 
Such my desire ; now, Caminus, 

Say what is wished by you ? '' 
''Ah I I would ask that could this church 

Within its walls contain 
All sorrows ever known on earth, 

And every woe and pain, 
With all the sufferings, griefs, and ills 

That men have undergone. 
That then they might inflicted be 

Upon me every one. 
That 1 might bear them, each and all, 

My love for Him to show 
Whose loving Heart for me was drenched 

By such a tide of woe 
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Who has given me all He has and is. 

Himself my daily Food : 
My God I my Saviour, Jesus Christ, 

Most mighty, wise, and good." 

Oh, holy men ! oh, loving saints ! 

Oh, generous hearts and true ! 
Not then but later on was heard 

The prayer thus prayed by you, 
When you your thrones on high had reached 

You looked, and saw from heaven 
How to the land you loved on earth 

All you had asked was given. 
Unnumbered churches Erin's gold 

Was freely spent to raise. 
Where men might meet to worship God, 

And music hymn his praise* 
And far and wide God's sacred word 

The Isle of Saints has spread. 
And countless are the souls her sons 

Within the Church have led. 

* Ip bocc an eaglip a ca gan ceol. 



But most of all for love of Him — 

Ah ! well, dear Lord, you know, 
Through sorest pangs of agony, 

And torture, pain, and woe ; 
And every grief the human heart 

Has ever wrung, and death, 
She has clung more closely still to you, 

And to your holy Faith. 
Then, holy saints, in heaven above 

Pray once again, oh, pray. 
That true to God and to his Church 

Our land may be for aye. 
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THE LION OF THE FOLD. 

|ITH sparkling crystal circled round, an 
emerald island gleams, 
And soft and radiant o'er its shores the 
western sunlight, streams ; 
And on that gem of green is writ, in characters 

ofgold, 
His name — the great, the loved, the good — ^The 
Lion of the Fold. 



And dearly Erin loves his name, who such a strength 
imparts 

To her, and to the faith that glows within her chil- 
dren's hearts ; 

Who taught them how their Church's cause, and 
country's to uphold, 

And sternly keeps their foes at bay — The Lion of 
the Fold. 



/^ 
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Where'er throughout the world wide Old Ireland's 

sons are found, 
Speak but that name, and loud hurrahs will make 

the air resound ; 
From east to west; in burning south, or northern 

forests cold, 
Alike with ringing cheers they hail The Lion of 

the Fold. 



Go ask the poor, the suffering poor, if tbey have 

love for him ; 
Mark how the pallid cheek will glowi what tears 

the eyes will dim ; 
List while the tale of father's love with trembling 

lips is told, 
And hear them bless with burning words The Lion 

of the Fold. 



And long o'er Erin may that life its brilliant lustre 

shed. 
And long her children wreaths yet weave to crown 

that honoured head — 



go 

The glory of the Irish Chorch, the joy of yotmg 

and old, 
Oar own archbishop, John MacHalei the Lion of 

the Fold. 
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ST. ANNE. 

|H£ evening sun is shining bright 
On valley, hill, and water, 
And softly bathes in amber light 
The mother and her daughter. 

Her arms are round the little girl 

Upon her breast reclining, 
Amid the mass of golden curl 

Her silver tresses shining. 

Her child, the darling of her heart, 

Her little love, her treasure ; 
But ere to-morrow eve they part. 

It is Jehovah's pleasure. 

No more when twilight hour draws nigh 

They'll sit together gazing 
On sun's good-bye to earth and sky 

In brilliant beauty blazing. 
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No more these little hands she'll feel 
So fondly round her clinging, 

No more upon her ear will steal 
The small voice sweetly singing. 

Unto their hearts the Spirit speaks, 
The message speeds from heaven, 

The gift God gave again He seeks, 
And freely is it given. 

Within the mother's noble breast 
Is joy far more than sorrow ; 

The little heart against it pressed 
Is beating for the morrow. 

Yes, to her Lord St. Anne will give 
Her darling little daughter ; 

For Him alone will Mary live 
Before all time who sought her. 

But, ah ! no gift to Him will be 

Left ever unrecorded ; 
Lift up your hearts on high and see 

Their sacrifice rewarded. 
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Passed has that parting's pain avay. 

They'll never know another j 
Mary is heaven's Queen to-day, 

And near her is her mother. 
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ST. RAYMOND'S VOYAGE. 

[S he waits upon the stnmd. 
He is told the king's command. 
That no vessel from that land 

Bear him away ; 
And he listens all the while, 
On his lips a snnny smile. 
For, Majorca, from thine isle 

He goes to-day. 

What though crested billows rose ; 
A greater power he kuows, 
And trust in Him o'erflows 

The saint's pure soul. 
One glance, O God, to Thee, 
Then looks he o'er the sea 
With heart more brave and free 

Than blue waves roll. 
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He needs not bark, instead, 
On the restless billows' bed, 
See the preacher's mantle spread, 

Blessed by his hand. 
His staff alone for mast, 
He steps thereon, and fast 
O'er ocean's bosom vast 

Speeds from the land. 

With terror and affright 
They watch as from their sight 
He sails away, despite 

King James' commands. 
The heaving, glancing main 
He has crossed, and once again 
On the snnny shores of Spain 

Secure he stands. 

At the beach a wond'ring crowd 
Fill the air with plaudits loud ; 
Abashed, he meekly bowed, 

Then stole from sight. 
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Soon the gladsome friars are pressed 
To tbeir father's loving breast, 
Sweet and calm will be his rest 

With them to-night. 
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ST. THOMAS' JEWELS. 

HEN I was a child they used to tell 
Of a maiden young and fair. 
Who for water went to a lonely well 
And met a fairy there. 

And the fairy, lifting her wand, bestowed 

A gift, that from that hour, 
When the maiden spoke, from her lip overflowed 

Gems in a radiant shower. 



Now this fairy tale, like a shadow faint 

Seemeth ever to me 
Of the story told of a glorious saint ; 

St. Thomas, 'tis told of thee. 
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Who turning far off from the crowd aside 

For living waters came, 
And knelt at the feet of the Crucified, 

And called upon Jesus' name ; 

And brought from that Fount of wealth divine 

Gifts of such costly worth. 
That near to thy words' bright lustrous shine 

Pale all the gems of earth. 

From thy lips, a source of riches deep, 

Onward they glowed and shone ; 
When weary thou closed thine eyes in sleep,* 

Still did the stream flow on. 

Purer thy words than the pearl's soft gleam. 

Translucent as diamonds bright. 
Glowing with love like the ruby's beam. 

With faith like th' emerald's light. 

* Secretaries were often employed to write down the beau- 
tiful teachings to which St. Thomas of Aqiiin gave ntteranoe in 
his sleep. 
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And of all those treasures that round thee shine, 

Dear saint, oh, give me one — 
One that I may in my heart enshrine, 
One for my very own. 

Give me, like the sapphire softly blue. 

The love of Our Lady fair — 
Of Mary, our Mother, deep, real, and true -,— 

St. Thomas, hear my prayer ! 
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WORDS AND SHOWERS. 

RISKLY, gaily, down they're dashing, 
Sparkling, shining, lightly flashing ; 
Now and then a sun-ray beaming, 

Sky between the gray clouds gleaming ; 

Blue and gold through crystals glancing, 

A merry rush of bright drops dancing ; 

Sportive words of mirthful hours. 

Glad and gay as April show'rs ; 

Wit and fancy through you flushing, 

Little trills of laughter gushing ; 

And when the sunny show'r is o'er, 

Serene and calm the heart once more ; 

Fresh growth to bud and flower is given. 

Fresh strength to pray and work for heaven. 

Fast and wild the hailstones clattering 
On tender shoot and green blade pattering, 
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Whirling madly, blinding, wasting 
The springtime's early promise blasting ; 
In no genial sunbeam melting, 
Through whistling storm fiercely pelting ; 
Words of scorn proudly falling, 
Shrinking sorrow sorely galling ; 
Cruel, hard, and cold, and bitter. 
With a pale and frozen glitter, 
You may be well deserved, and true. 

Darkness round us, rolls the thunder, 

Lightnings flash, the deep clouds under ; 

Big and heavy raindrops falling, 

Black the sky is, and appalling ; 

Sublime words of mighty power, 

Solemn, grand as thunder shower ; 

Truth's bright lightnings through you flashing, 

Judgments 'mid the deep tones crashing. 

High, majestic thought inspiring. 

With love and faith the cold heart firing. 

O'er the parched and withered plain 
Silent falls the noiseless rain ; 
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Freshening coolness, moisture bringing, 
Life again beneath it springing ; 
Sweetly o'er a heart that's broken 
Fall soft words in kindness spoken, 
Gently soothing, calmly stealing, 
Many a wound and sorrow healing ; 
Such were the tender words that fell 
From Him who loves us, oh ! so well ; 
Out from his Sacred Heart o'erflowing, 
Mercy, pardon, grace bestowing. 
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